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ABSTRACT 

The grassroots Rural Communities Educational 
Cooperative (rcEC) made higher education accessible/affordable to 
adults in rural Appalachian communities^ designed courses for 
competency*- based rural education^ and received high ratings from 
students and faculty. The Mountain Women's Exchange^a network of 
seven community organizations run by low^income women in Cam|»bell 
County^ Tennessee^ and Whitley Counter Kentucky-**began RCEC in 19B3 
as part of its effort to provide training^ employment^ and services 
to women of the area. RCEC developed curriculum to identify rural 
leadership competencies required for someone committed to living and 
improving rural Appalachian communities and recruited and oriented 
taculty. ttCEC^s 9U<^ee^d QeMQiistifateu the importance of community 
organizations in organizing educational opportunities. RCEC offered 
lessons in trelating college education to community improvement 
strategies^ in collaboration with institutions of higher education^ 
and in orienting faculty to nontraditional^ scudents. This study 
-^report-s-a€EG^s-hist^ryv -goals, -objectives ^ and evaluation 
processes/results and reviews program nctivities and surveys of 
students, faculty, and community leaders. A review of literature on 
rural adult education and on Appalachian socioeconomic trends 
establishes the context of the RCEC. The report emphasizes 
development of learner-driven competency-based adult education 
relevant to rural living and rural leadership training. Appendices 
provide survey responses, RCEC organizational structure, and course 
list. (LFL) 
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Ihe rtountaln WoBaen*3 Exchange is a network of seven grassroots 
cocminity ori^nlzatlcais run mainly by low-income women In rural 
Appalachian coonunities of Canipbell County^ I)ennedsee ^nd Whitley 
Comty^ Kentucky* abe Ejcchangp began Rural Ctoiiinunities Bducaticaiai 
Cooperative (RCBC) in the spring of 1983 as part of its broad effort 
to provide trainings enjoyment and services to women of the area. 
%xa&ci of the ExchaHge realized through their previous change efforts 
that educated local leadership is key to successful ccmmunity 
develofment and consequently sought to make higher education 
accessible J affordable and relevant for adults of the area. 
Increased educational opportunities would assist local residents to 
acquire the skills and knowledge necessary to enhance their personal 
lives and to improve their communities. RCBC undertook curriculum 
development: to identify rural leadership ccmpetencies^ skills^ and 
knowledge reqxjiired for scmeone committed to living and improving rural 
Appalachian communities; to design course offerings suited to ln5)art 
these coo?)etencles; and to recruit and orient faculty to conduct this 
currlculun. ^msim^g^ 

Bils study reports the history^ goals and objectives of the RGEiC and 
evaluates its effort to achieve its several objectives. The RCBC has succeeded 
In making higher education accessible and affordable to adults in a rural area 
without ordinary access to coll^ level courses. It has designed several 
courses with unique 'Jiaracterlstics and adapted others which contribute to 
increased con5?etencies of RCEC students. Evaluatlcxis of students and faculty 
report a high level of satlsfactKxi with RCEC. 

5be RCBC*s two year rural competencies curriculum development effort offers 
many lessaxs. It demonstrates the important role of a community organisation in 
organizing educational <^portunlties in rural^ low-income areas and for adults 
with few educational opportunities and modest educational background. It offers 
In^jortant lessens on the difficult tasks of relating college education to 
cotanunity Improvement strategies. It this regard^ it is apparent tiat students 
report llifcfeased competencies that are Importatjt leadership skills. RCBC also 
demonstrates sotw* key issues of securing on*^ing collaboratioi from 
Institutions of higher educati(xi and recruiting and orienting faculty for new 
rcues tn the education of a new set of learners* TJ^ls report provides 
inforaiation on a series of issues \^ch are familiar? adult education; 
cocjpetency-based curriculum; and econonlc development. It offers new 
InformaticMi about the relation of these Issues because riCEC has attempted to 
combine them in an Innovative and unique manner. 
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THE MOUNTAIN WDM0J*S EXCHANGE 

JelllcOj Tennessee^ the hooie of the Rural Ccoinunitles Educational 
Cooperative (RCBC)^ lies in northern Canipbell County cn the Kentuclcy 
border t The lumber and coal extracted from the mountains there have 
been the basis of the area*s eccnorny for many decadest Since the 
first railroads were built ^ the history of the region has been 
symbolically represented by trains leaving the region ladened with its 
mineral wealth and retumlng tb the region eraptyt This extractive 
econooiy extends to human resources as wellt Jfeny people have had to 
leave the region to find anploytnent and less and less human capital 
investment has entered the reglont The mining companies required 
only semi-skilled labor from the area in the best of times and with 
their decline in the 1950s they had less incentive to invest in 
enhancing the economic^ social and educational life of the local 
caiiraunltiest The Appalachian extractive econoiny and its corresponding 
set of inadequate social services have traditionally meant that 
finding econonic and eduational opportunity entails moving from the 
cofimunlty and the reglont 

The conditions of the communities vtoich RCBC serves are part of 
the impetus that 20 years ago initiated the War cn Povertyt While 
many of the agencies arnl progranis developed in the 1960s have 
disappeared along with their federal funding^ a network of individuals 
and organizations committed to community development has remained in 
this part of southern Appalachiat RCEC fits in the context of 
subsequent efforts of coimunity inprovement in the area since the war 
cn Povertyt The comrnunity development activities of the 1960s and 
1970s spawned clinics^ a child care center^ a comramlty land trusty a 
development council and several social- service centers the continued 
existence of vtoich is testlinony to the ahQity and detennination of a 
number of local leaderst TtB excellence of the leaders and the 
raagpitiude of their achievement have attracted national attention and 
recQgnitiont In 1979^ Hlda Remplen^ director of the child care 
center^ received the Jefferson Award for outstanding puDlic service 
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and Bobble Jean McKiJ,d<3y, director of the Mulberry Friendship Cenrer^ 
received national rect^nltlon froa AOHONt 

The success of the organizing projects in this area are in part 
attributable to the early realization on the part of local wcoien that 
only capable and motivated local leaders can deal adequately with tha 
difficult problans of poverty and econcmic underdevelopment facing the 
JDOuntaln communities * Many of those in the area who came to thlr 
understanding of community development are represented by the Mouxtaln 
Women's Exchange which formed as a coalition of diverse women's groups 
in 1978. 

The Mountain Women's Exchange is an Important and positive legacy 
of the \far cn Poverty, but another legacy Is the continuing problems 
of poverty and poor educatiaial attainment which the Exchange and RCEC 
are addressing. Citing the finding of the Presidential Coomisslon on 
Rural life. In 1967, ttat^ "Rural adults and youth are the products of 
an educational system that has historically short changed rural 
people", the RCBC founders added a coroliaryt Being on the short end 
of the stick educationally is being on the bottom rung of the ladder 
economically. In Campbell County, only 37t5? of the over^25 
populaticai were high school graduates in 1980. In contrast, 56.2^ of 
the adults in Temessee and 66.5% of the adults in tJie entire U.S. had 
12 or more years of education. According to the Ttennessee Departn^nt 
of Eb^^oyment Secui^ty, unemployment in the county remains at 133E in 
August of 1986 despite a national economic recovery. It is double or 
triple that in rural parts of the county. 5here Is considerably more 
unofficial unemployment m the area, people who have giveji up looking 
for work or have never had a regular job. In 1980, when the median 
household income for the United States was $16,841, It was $14,142 for 
Tennessee and only $10,277 for Campbell Co. One-foijurbh of the people 
in the county and 32^3^ of the pojnilatlon of Jelllco itself iad 
incomes less than the poverty level in 1980. 

The women who came togetter to form Mountain Women's Exchahge in 
1978 found that they had considerable motivation and organizing skill, 
a need for more education and impediments to acquiring it. Like many 
wcmen in the community, saoe of th^ had both i^all time Jobs and 
primary child-rearing responslbllltleG. Existing educational 
opportunities for adults were at places too remote and too expensive 
to be of use to most residents. At a time that the nation was 
calling for educational reform, the need for such refom barriers 
to It were obvious to the leaders of the Mountain Women's lixchange, 
This was articulated in the RCEC curriculum development project 
proposal to HPSE: 

Maile the nation stirs with reriewad interest in "Inproving the 
quality of education," of retraining workers for high tech and 
growth industries and of revitalizing ecomomlcally; small rural 
communities are playing catch-up ball in a different field. 
Education is a costly proposition. It requires resources of 



mc^y, traljied and talented personnel and organisation to 
succeed* Bty and large, government and the private sector 
econocny have found that cost too great to bear in rural areas 
and for select population segnents^ suc^ as adult low-incofne 
women* 

The needs of the people oi^ Campbell County as well as their 
ability proopted Mountain Women *s Exchange to establish a new vehicle 
for delivering educational services* Ibey intended these services to 
further both the organisation's jjimediate goals to develop their 
various origanisatlons and also Its fundamental goal to contribute to 
the development of local ccnmunitles- This new vehicle was the RCBC 
which the Exchange began fonning in October 1982 to make higher 
education accessible, affordable and relevant for low income adults, 
especially women, living in the are^+ Through a coitractual 
arrangemait with Roane State Community College, RCBC began providing 
college credit courses in the sprlDg of 1983 to 25 adult students* 

RCaC, according to the proposal to KEPSE, intended a different 
education as well as increased access, because RCEC grew from the 
awareness of the women of tha Exchange, the sponsor of RCBC, that a 
itjey to rural coninunity development Is educated local leadership: 

Vcxven and loen who would acquire the skills and knowledge 
necessary to enhar^ce theli- personal lives and to make a 
contidbutlon to the bettemait of local rural cciranunitles+ 
While mainstream education often prepares students to leave home 
communities for more premising urban settings, the RCBC program 
would focus on the needs of students who have chosen for reasons 
of home, land, family and life-style preference, to remain In 
rural communities + 

In 1984, the FUnd for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education 
(FIPSE) of thfc Iftiited States Department of Education provided a two 
year grant to RCBC which permitted It to do mcti needed curriculum 
development on rural competencies and to disseminate Its work* The 
specific objectives of POEC during tMs two yeai* grant were the 
followliig; 

to Identify rural leadership competencies - those skills and 
knowledge which are essential and desirable for sofrieone who is 
committed to living and workliig in rural Appalachian communities; 

to align these coopetencles with course offerings designed by the 
RCBC curriculum committee, advisors and a liaison person from the 
parent Institution; 

to utilize the corarounity-as-laboratory approach and draw 
materials arid faculty resources from both the parent Institution and 
community organiiiations with laig-tem commitment to the region; and 
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to share with educators and other community groups the RCBC model 
of organization, the competencies Identified and the currlcuiun RCEC 
developed * 



MEfflODOljOGY 

!Ihe goals and objectives of the RCBC are the major focus of this 
surveyt Consequently, this evaluation contains a review of the 
activities talcen to achieve the objectives of the RCEC and a survey of 
fcb& opinions of students and faculty of RCBCt In addition, there Is a 
review of the literature on rural adult education and on 
soclo-econonic troids in Appalachia to establish the context of the 
work of RCBC arKi Its relation to other effortSt In conducting this 
work we collaborated closely with the staff and advisory board of RCBC 
to relate the evaluation to their concerns about the operatic^ of RCBC 
as well as its goals and objectives* We conducted the evaluation with 
two audiences in mind in addition to PIPSE; namely, other rural 
cofliiiunltles and other institutions of higher education which might be 
interested in developing a similar college programt ISr^ evaluatioti is 
summatlve in one sense but formative of RCBC*s on-going effort as well 
as the effort of other groups which may emulate RCBCt 

The staff and advisory board of RCBC had four major concerns 
which we set out to address: Urst, the history and development of 
RCBC including th& pros and cans of th& approach and the institutional 
linkages used; secotid, th& effectiveness of the curriculum design 
and Its focus on rural leadership development; third, th& benefits to 
individual students including new coranunlty Involvement or the 
enhancement of existing conmunity Involvement; and fourth, the 
<^inlon of business and political leaders in the community of RCBC and 
Its contribution to improved competencies of Its students # 

Wb depended heavily on the written material of RCBC and 
interviews with the coordinator of th& program, the curriculum 
coordinator and the advisory board of RCBCt W& met with the RCBC 
curriculum committee and interviewed various members of the committee t 
We reviewed ail the written material on the RCBC including newspaper 
at*tlcles, minutes from the curriculum committee meetings, and course 
catalogs and descriptions t 5he work of the curriculum coordinator Is 
particularly well-documented t The program director and curriculum 
coordinator made extensive efforts to respond to our questions and 
inquiries t Ihey went into considerable depth in their written 
responses and supported their views with references to the minutes 
from various meetings, notices sait to students and letters from 
students and faculty t 

The major effort of the evaluatlai was a series of mailed 
surveys t Ihree different questionnaires were sent to the three 
groups surveyed: all past and present students; all past and present 
faculty; and community leaders in the area served by RCBCt The 



overajLl goal of the surveys was twofold. Urst, It was designed to 
assess the success of RCBC in achieving Its gpal of providing 
accessibie^ affordable and relevant education to low-income, rural 
adults. The second aim was focused on the issue of relevance. We 
sought to understand the degree to which the curriculum was meeting 
the specific needs of its students. 

We designed the student surveys to identify who was participating 
in the program and what they were getting out of their participation. 
We sought to determine if the program is serving students who would 
otherwise not have taken college-level courses and if the students are 
in ai^y way dlETerent tton the students who pursued adult education in 
other settings. Wte were interested in detennlnlng what different 
motivations brou^t students to the progra-n^ what they sought and to 
what degree they found what they needed in the RCBC curriculum. 
Plnallyj we sought to establish the lirpacts RCBC was having on the 
various students including new or enhanced forms of conmunlty 
participation. We were also interested in the students' views on what 
parts of the curriculum were of particular value and what needed 
linprovement. Uiere were eighty-five past and present students In RCBC 
at the time of the survey. Wte sent surveys to 80 students and 
received 46 completed surveys. 

We surveyed the faculty to determine their reasons for 
participating in RCBC^ how they had heard about the program and their 
perspective on the strengths and weaknesses of the program and its 
curriculum. Wte had a particular ccaicem with the modifications the 
faculty made in courses to adapt them for the RCBC students and their 
views on such modifications. Another major concern was the incentives 
and disincentives to faculty participation. Ihere were 20 past and 
present faculty in RCBC at the time of our survey. We sent surveys to 
all 20 and received l8 completed surveys. In addition, G. lawr^ce 
Osborne^ a faculty member of Carson-Wewman Coll^ and RCBC^ shared 
with us a draft of a stu<3y about the coll^ and its participation in 
RCBC. 

Vfe designed the surveys of the community leaders to deLemlne If 
they recognized increased involvement by the students in cotnnunity 
affairs or their improved ccrap^ ancles. We sent surveys to 20 
business and poUticaJ. leaders in the coomunlty who were selected from 
a list provided by RCBC members and 1^ position or title, e.g. bank 
president, newspaper editor, etc. Only six surveys were completed and 
returned vdiich makes this the portion k - the survey with the lowest 
rate of response and the most incomplete information. 
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OHEDRY AND PRACTICE IN RURAL ADULT EDUCAHON 

Hie RCEC uniquely combines adult education and rurii development 
in a competency curriculum* Not surprisingly then, there Is little 
literature directly relevant to RCBC* 5here Is howe/er a good d^ of 
literature dealing with the components of RCBC ^ the caitext of Its 
effort. Vfe will examine some of the Hteratui-e which deals with 
several components Df RCEC* 'n:>ese include; the Appalachian economy; 
Initiatives in adult education; competency-based educational programs; 
and educatlOTi for economic development* 



Itie Appalachian E&onotny 

Ihe Appalachian regies Is the specific context of the rcbc 
effort. Tbo often conmentators distinguish Appalachla and Its econotny 
as apart from the mainstream American econotny and in need of 
integration and development. This Is a mistake for two reasons. 
Plrst, tiie conditions of the Appalachian region are a ccfosequence of 
its pattern of develGFraent and not the consequence of no develojpment* 
Secondly, the depressed eccncmic conditions of the Appalachian region 
bear striking similarity to other sectors of the American econojny* 
Conaequaitly, the effort of RCBC Is in^ortant because of the place of 
Campb^ and Whitley Counties, and other Appalachian counties, in the 
American ecooany* 

Die area served by RCBC certainly demonstrates the economic 
vulnerability of rural eccnonies* Agrloilture has never been viable 
on a large scale in the mountainous Southern Appalachian ceglai and 
the destruction of the soil from coal mining and poor soil manaeement 
has further damaged its viability* Itenry Caudlll's landmark work. 
Night Comes to the Cumberlands^ describes the history of coal industry 
control, its impact on the public sector and the provision of public 
services* John Gaventa's book. Power and Powerlessness , deals in 
greater depth with scrne of the Issues Caudlli exjplores and Is 
concerned almost exclusively with the section of Appalachia near RCEC* 
fQiese studies examine the period of inuustrlallzatlcn and the 
introduction of the welfare state in the r^on and explain partially 
a legacy of poor tax bases and inadequate public services* This 
inadequacy extends to education and pertains to other rural areas in 
addition to Appalachia (Bell, 198^*)* 

Bie Appalachian econotry continues to change* Die broad 
development of American de-industrlallaatlon Is prominent in the 
Appalachian region* The major ind*istrles of the region, steel, coal 
and textiles, are ail in serious decline and offer less en^iloynient* 
Wew employment, in Appalachians post*indus trial economy, is in 
component manufacturing and in the service sector for the most part* 
In practical terras, this means less jobs with high wages and fringe 
oenofits and more jobs in mlninajm wage jobs, with few fringe benefits 
and without collective representation* Appalachian women, UJce women 
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elsewhere, have increased their participation In the work force of an 
econofny that affords them limited opportunities in low paying Jobs 
(rfershaii)t They have taken this action in part because the changes 
of deindustrlalisatlcn have meant a decline in family income. Jtewer 
empioyment opportunities at low wages have established grave threats 
to female-headed households and, increasUngly, to male and feiale 
households t A survey caiducted in the sunmer of 1955 reported uje 
incidence of hunger ^mong young mothers and pregnant women, seme of 
whom live Ir. Whitley County, in both female and male-female headed 
households (Couto, im; 1986). 

Ihe labor force status of women in Appalachla parallel the status 
of women natlcnaJly, especially in rural areas, where labor-intense 
agricultural production has been replaced with capital intense 
production fonns (Moen et al.; fitolth; Weiss). Ihe feminization of 
poverty is now followed hy the feminization of the low wage spectr^jm 
of the labor market. Despite the increased participation of women in 
the labor force of Appalachla they still lag behind the rate of women 
natlcmlly. In 1982, for exangxte. In West Virginia 36 percoit of 
white women and 39 percent of black woDen were labor force 
participants compared with 53 percent nationally (Hall). There are 
several reasons for this lower participation rate including: labor 
force participation declines wl^ uneo^iloyment is hlgih as it has been 
In Central Appalachla; women have little opportunity for well-paying 
Jobs, their efl?jlojfment Is concentrated in low wage work or they are 
paid less than men for cauparable work; and, the prospects of wages 
have to be balanced with the costs of employment including 
transportatlcn ana especially child care (Couto, 1986). 

tountain ^;fcmen'? Exchange is a response to the decline of the 
coal industry and the limited employment opportunities for women. Its 
response parallels the economic development efforts of other women's 
groups in ott^r rural areas (Glbbs and Jbwler)* To eihance the 
efiiplc;,raent prospects of women in the area and to increase the skills 
of the women active in its programs, the Exchange complemented its 
economic development work with an adult education effort. Ihis effort 
and experience parallel that of the Duiigannon Development Corporation 
in Southwestern Vlrginlat Bie effort of the Uchange and the Exchange 
Itself illustrate the nature and utility of "mediating structures" 
(BeiTger and Meuhaus)t Biese organizations mediate between the needs 
of Individuals and the Institutions of the tsovemment, the econany or 
education, simultaneously advocating for groups of people with these 
institutions ana implementing the programs of the Instltutlonst 



Hural Adult Educatiai 

Adult education has recently been "discovered" as a field and its 
literature, research and theory are only beginning to emerge and catch 
up to the changes adult education encompasses. The discovery of the 
adult education follows upon the changed demographics of higher 
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educatloiit Bie number of traditional-age college students has 
declined since 1979 and by 1994 this portlcxi oC coll^ students is 
expected to be lower by 25 percent while the number of older students 
began to increase dramatically in the mld-X970s (Scott) » Two-thirds 
of n<s>-tradltlonal age students in 1979 were women* Between 1975-B, 
wauen between 24 and 34 years of age increased their college 
airol^Tient X87 percent (I^ynch et al*)* Bie increase in the number of 
adult learners has encouraged recent research on learning styles and 
needs ttnt accompany the life cycle and the suggestion that this 
research fashion curriculum for adult learners (Hentges; Cross; 
Parrott and Plude)* But as recently as 1984, there were few journal 
articles dealing with the instruction of adult learners (Backus)^ 

Adult learners in rural areas tme received less attention than 
other adult learners despite their increased participation in higher 
education and their special needSt Several authors note that rural 
adult learners share many characteristics with urban adult learners* 
Both groups, "prefer courses that are directly relevant to their life 
situations, need flexibility of scheduling and course location, and 
respond best to contaat that Is learner driven" (Spears and Jfees, X9i 
Barker)* . 

But there are noticeable differences between rural and urban 
adult leamerst In general, rural adult learners tend to be older; to 
have less formal education, fewer study skills and less confidence in 
their academic ability; and to have larger families which mate for 
larger demands outside the classroom and fewer quiet spaces to study* 
In addition, because they often have less income and live in sparsely 
populated areas at some distance from educational Institutions, there 
are higher costs in providing them Instruction (Barker; Treadway)* 
Spears and ffees distinguished rural adult learners by their restricted 
educational opportunities and much greater need for nKxiels of 
collaboration between educational Institutions and learners in 
economic development* 

In additlai, these authors summarise several in^portant trends 
tiat affect rural educatlcxi across the natlont First, tl^ mlgratlui 
to rural areas of the X970s has halted except in recreational areas t 
Tb$ brief counter^^banizlng period Is over and pc^pulatlon-drlven 
models for providing educatlaial resources, including those for the 
adult*leamer movement, will continue to short-change rural Amerlcat 
Second, the econonic recovery that has reached a portion of most urban 
areas has not reached the rural areas with the sam^ benefits and those 
areas ccntinue to deal with the hardships characteristic ot the 
recessions of X98X and X982 with fewer public resources t But rural 
leajTners are similar in their asplratlcHis as well as their problemst 
Margiery Walker, of the Rural Elducatlon program at the Uiiverslty of 
Alaska, describes neeas and Issues there in terms similar to those 
described by the RCBCt 
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Rural residents now want more than the occasional course 
sanctioned for field oelivery campus departmants* They seek 
coherent programs In their ccromunlty which will resoLt in a 
tangible txxiy of skills and fenowledge, and in degrees and 
certification conpetltlve to those of their campus counterparts* 
Rural students are extremely diverse in their interests, 
hentagjes, educatlcaial levels, lifestyles and economic 
situation, but they share a cannon difficulty in securing access 
to college and university programs suited to their current 
needs # 

Academic Institutions have accoamodated the growth in adult 
learners in several ways* Th^e are model programs of recruitmoit, 
orientation and retentloi of adult learners to <xi-campus programs 
(Ijynch, Doyle and Chickering)* In addition^ traditional educational 
services to rural axlults, the extenslai service for example, have 
increased and modified their programs to new needs (Barker )♦ TtBve 
are also new programs extendliig new models of adult educatl<xi. Free 
ttilversltles for exan^xLe, to rural areas (KHlackyK Taken together 
the innovations in rural adult education are many and diverse and 
Include the efforts of caiEfuses to reach out to rural areas and of 
community groups in rural areas to reach out to campuses (Spears and 

The set of accommodations and Innovations of academic 
Institutions for adult learners are far from satisfactory however* 
Studies shew academic institutions to be relatively infiexitie with 
their curriculum and their fees despite a new set of students with 
xieeds different than the students around whom schools built their fee 
structure and curriculun (Barker) ♦ In addition, the lack of 
integratlCMi of external degree programs into the mainstream of 
academic institutions produces f ragnented approaches to 
non*-traditlonal learners* This includes a demand that programs for 
non-tradltiomi learners be financially self-sufficient even though 
they generate limited revemes* Ihe consequence of this Is a lack of 
services, library, audio-visual, etc*, and underpaid or underqualifled 
faculty who serve within the program **cn the cl^p** either ftor a 
llinlted period of time or unsatisfactorily (Scott)* 

TtBve are other problems Iri academic institutions addressing the 
needs of rural learners* First, the high-tech, distance delivery 
systems of educatl<xi, e*g* satellite broadcast, **are best suited to 
the already well-educated and will not be used by the under-educated** 
(Spears and Maes, 22)* In economically depressed areas wtere both 
ii^viduals and tiie public educational system are hard-pressed to 
survive eccaiomlcaIXy, the hardware for these new technolctglcal 
innovations are likely to come late* Second, declining enrollments 
have meant less revenues for academic Institutions which has led some 
Institutions to retract services or to retreat to a more circumscribed 
curriculum* At the same tline, the changes in academla have iiteant the 
underengxLo^ioent of some faculty at community colleges or rural 
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Institutions who feel overquallfled for ttelr institution and the loss 
of mpioyn^t for sane f acuity* Spears and Jfees found rural educators 
in Appalachla complaining of conmunity collets, "clKosing to be the 
bottom rung of the academic ladder rather than the top of the 
cofiinunity ladder" (Spears ana Maes, p»23)» 

Furthermore even the best-*intentlaned efforts of academic 
Institutions to adjust to non-tradltlonal learners are beset with 
serious problems* A leamer-driven curriculum will be fragnented by 
th& diversity amcaig adult learners* Bils Is true especially in the 
instances in which there is the desire for political change among some 
learners or in which a special interest group has origanised a 
curriculun which also serves learners vtho are not part of the group* 
Cancelling class so that students can attend a protest of chajiged 
eligibility standarcSs for day care benefits may seem reasonable to 
members of a group such as the National Congress of Neighborhood Women 
and far less reasonable to students in the same class who are not 
members oi* not affected by the change in eliglbiiity* Such situations 
illustrated for one instructor, **the negotiated quality of the 
definition of the learning situation; it shows the interplay of 
multiple affiliations, agendas, interests, and cross pressures" 
(Upland, 36)* 

Despite the problems of mixed agendas and interests among 
academic institutions, learners and corannainity groups, one recent study 
judged the concept that education "can serve not only the interests of 
individual learners and of the broader, collective society but also 
the specialized interests of organised coarounlty groups that exist 
between these extremes" holds the promise to become, "the guiding 
purpose of cominlty colleges and of other educational instltutlOTis 
that are deeply rooted in the localities that these institutions exist 
to serve" (Martorana and Piiand,l)* There are models of this fom of 
institutional purpose in the Highlander Research and Education Center 
(Adams, 1972; 1975); ZaGuardla Cociraunity College (iJylana); and the 
College for Hunan Services (Grant and fttesman)* However, even with 
these models there Is not nmch literature on how colleges can achieve 
the purpose of serving the educational needs of organized conmunity 
groups* Ctie najor study suggests: 

**»Cooinunlty-based Institutions will have to ask and seek answers 
largely on their own to these big questions; 

U Why should the new approach be tried? 

2* What forces within the institution will tend to facilitate 
positive response to the challenge and which ones will generate 
negative conditions? 

3* What forces outside of the Institution will provide support 
for or resistance to the undertaking? (Martorana and Plland, 86) 
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There Is Important promise to the camiunlty-based approach to 
adult learners* Iferllyn GltteLl^ for example^ found that 
coranunlty-basect effort had far uiore success than acatJemlc Institutions 
in reachliig the hard to reach students and providing them access 
(Glttell)* But along with access^ a corooiunlty-based approach requires 
serious conslderatlcn of the adequacy of the curriculum* Si fact, 
reconsideration of traditional curriculum is not only a perennial 
occupaticn of traditional colleges but incumbent upon all institutions 
with the Influx of new^ non-traditional learners (Dickey) • Among the 
curriculum reforms often ccaisldered for adult learners^ and one which 
the WEC aaoptedj is the competency-based curriculum* 



A Competency*-Based Curriculum 

Alvemo College in ttUwauicee is a pioneer in the competency-based 
curriculum i^ch it adopted in 1973 (Read; Olive)* part of the 
success of the curriculum is extaisive assessment of students and 
reevaluation of the curriculum in light of changing demands in the 
off-campus world (MentkowsJd and Loacker)* Alvemo invdved students^ 
faculty and professionals and residents of the cooxnunlty to establish 
its competency-based curriculum of eight areas* Ihese areas are: 
camEanication sldlls; analytical abilities; value Judgments and 
individual dec'^ion making; social interaction; understanding the 
relation of t!ie individual and the environment; awareness and 
understanding of world affairs; knowledge and understanding of the 
arts and the htmanlties; and workable problem-sol viiife; skills (Ifeyenga 
ana Isaacsoi)* 

3he success of Alvemo has Inspired oti^rs to specify the 
relation of competency-based study to the liberal arts (Khott)^ 
speclalizea study such as agriculture (Amberscxi; McConnlck) and allied 
health (Broskl)* A cooflpetency-based program seems particularly suited 
for adult learners because it is learner driven and ja^ovld^ for 
several methods of awaroing credit for acquired coo^setencies including 
credit for experiential learning (Ifeyenga and Isaacson)* 



Education ana Economic Developnient 

One criteria of competence and a recurring theme in discussions 
of rural adult education is the relation of skills to the workplace 
(Spears and K&es)* Berg's work makes clear that productivity and 
en^iiojTOent are better associated with competencies than artiitrary 
educational criteria (Berg)* Given the delnaustrializaticn of tte 
American^ including the rural economy^ it is appropriate to g^ the 
conpetencies of rural adult learners to the specific and unique 
economic opportunities that will be present in rural areas* However^ 
the preponderance of state am federal l^slaticn 13 still in the 
dlrectiai of wedding education and big business (Mar^orana and 
Garland) but this is unlikely to succeed in rural areas* Stuart 
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Rosenfeid, director of progranis and research for the Southern Growth 
Policies Board, suggests that the strength of the rural, southern 
ecoaioay is small business with strong community ties and local 
developmentt To develop this strength education needs to impart 
skills of entrepreneurship, in Rosenfeld's estimation, based act broad 
knowledge and liidependent attitudes (Rosenfeld)^ 

The literature dealing with the con^xaients of the RCBC effort 
suggests the complexity of its undertaklngt It conblnes a response to 
chronic econanlc depression with a program of college studies for 
woaen prlmarllyt RCBC is at the interface of the need of academic 
institutions to assimilate and acconroodate a new set of leaders and 
the need of coamunlty groups to acquire competencies for its members. 
Itself and its conmunityt Pbr these reasons, the effort of the RCBC 
is of broad interest and in?)ortancet 

In addition, there is evl^'ence that the needs and aspirations 
which proa5>ted the RCBC and its eiTort to devel<^ a rural cooipetency 
curriculum are felt widely by other wmsn and have been fplt for at 
least a decadet KathiTn darenbuch, in her 19?7 report to the 
Nat3,onal Advisory Council of Wonen^s Education Prc^rams, articulated a 
set of goals for rural atfelt women leamers that are similar to those 
of the RCBC and the Exchange: 

Jxi spite of both geographic spreaa and the great diversity of 
culture, ethnicity, age, family clrctttnstances, economics, and 
educational attainment represented by the rural women Involved 
in the Councll^s Investigation, there is striking similarity of 
perceived need^ QSe message brought to the Advisory Council by 
the rural women was essentially this: rural woojai want to speak 
for thsn^ves and have their voices solicited and listened to; 
they want to be i*ecognized as significant and contributing 
members of their families and of society at largej they want to 
have an opportunity to become Independent persons, to control 
their own lives, to have a role in the formulation of public 
policy, and to share soiKwhat equitably in the Truits of our 
society (IRreadway, 13) t 



RURAL COMMUNITIES EDUCAHONAL COQPERATIVE 



Formation and first (fasks 

According to tbs initial proposal to FTPSE, the RCEC was intended 
"to overccflie the barriers of rural poverty, isolation and lack of 
resources both financial and personnel, by building on the strengths 
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Inherent in Appalachian conmunitles — a strong sense of family, a need 
to iave local control (not being run by "outsiders" )j and an ability 
to do a lot with a little/' Die founders of RCEC also wrote that, 

RCBC grew out of the awarenesss on the part of the woojen of the 
(Mountain Wonien^s) Exchange that a key to rural eccnooiic 
deveLopnent and the betterment of cannunlty services was 
educated local leadership: women and men who bad skills in 
areas of management, business develop:ient and social services 
provision, and who had the awareness of history, politics, 
natural resources and culture necessary to give them the 
assurance and perspective needed for personal success and 
coanunity betterment* 

Initial planning for RCEC began in October, 1982 with the 
fonnatim of a ten^Dember advisory coimittee of residents of the 
corammlties served by the Exchange* ^Ihe advisory carmittee was 
charged with three tasks: 

1* determine how naich interest there was among low-income 
residents in getting a college education; 

2* Ho njeet with potential cooperating institutions to negotiate a 
contract to provide academic sponsorship; and 

3* work cait the details of organisation, membership and 

financing for the RCEC, so that it would t?ecorae operational in 
the fall of 1983* 

She committee soon discovered that the interest in higher 
educatlm among the Exchange members was indeed reflected in the 
conmunity at large* After two weeks of word^-of -mouth advertising^ 
150 peojie iad signed indications of interest in takiJTg college 
course* 

The camiittee then moved cai to the second task of finding an 
academic institution to provide instruction and credit for courses* 
The response of acaderjaic Institutions was not as heartening as the 
respmse the planners had found in the coamunity regarding their 
initial measure of interest* Planners recalled meeting with 
presidents and deans of five academic instltutlais and finding only 
one posslhlle working arrangement which had serious shortcomings* As 
was reported in the proposal to KEPSE: 

Representatives of the caiinlttee***obtained an initial six-month 
contract with Roane State Community College in Harriman^ 
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!Itennessee. The oomrminity college was willing to work in a 
sponsorship capacity but acMnstratops Infonned us tliat since 
they had already met and exceeded their enrollment limit set by 
the State Higher Bducatlai Commlssl<Mi, there would be no state 
funds to support their involvement wltii Rural Coisnunitles 
Eaucaticml Cooperative, and that financing would be a problem. 

We discovered a basic Inequity in the state of Tfennessee system 
of subsidizing higtier education; students from counties such as 
PxiAer^oa, Boane and Kriox^ which were nearest to the cotnmunlty 
colie^ and which had excellent educational attaiment levels 
and low unenploynient levels, made up the txilk of the enrollment 
at the coDinunity college - 76?. Over 100 miies away in the 
rural, mountainous areas of Can?)bell County, where educatlaial 
attainment was the lowest and people were the poorest, we were 
told that providing of f*cainpus courses would have to be dene at 
our own expense since state subsidies were used up. 

Qhe aidtatnstrators at Ptoane state were syirpathetlc to the 
oomplalnts by th© RCBC representatives of unfairness in the 
apportionment of state funding and the provision of ccainunlty college 
education and encouraged BCEC to undertake a lobbying effort to 
redress the problenis with new legislation. RCBC representatives did 
meet once with State Senator James EUcLns but decided they did not 
have the resources of time and personnel to carry out a lobbying 
campaign. 5hey decided Instead to devote the resources they had to 
begin the college. !Ihey invested their energies in recruiting 
students ana raising scholarship mcailes. de RCSC designed and 
disseminated a brochure that was part of a successful campaign to 
raise scholarship monies. Church and private sources supplemented 
federal Peil grants and state tuition grants to provjde studoits^ with 
low incomes, sufficient tuition subsidies and to preside the program a 
fairly stable, if Umitect, economic base. 

Oonmlttee members undertook other activities to begin the 
program, their primary task. The advisory cctimlttee developed 
by-iawsj conducted membership drives^ applied for a charter of 
organisation in Tsnnessee and recruited students for the first quarter 
of classes in the spring of 1983. In keeping with the objective of 
Unklhg education to ccranunlty development, a cooperative fom of 
organization ws selected. Ihls provided for local leadership, 
luembership accountability and declslonnnaklRg among a broad base of 
participants. In this initial Ijuplementation effort j the caimittee 
ironed out dozens of details and learned the academic administrative 
suboilture of curriculum requirements^ transfer credits^ financial 
aid, qualifications for teachers, and the ruany other elements involved 
in running a college program. 




The First Year 



In the spring of 1983, RCEC was ijnderway aocdemically end 
devaKopnentallyt In tbe first quarter, math and Ehgilsh courses were 
offered and students voted for board niembers to run tlie oocperatl^^et 
Ihey selected five of their own memt^rs to do nanagement, planning and 
policy making for the group and approved the f onnatlon of an advlsor7 
board to assist in curriculum develofnientt Anne Hatalas, tiie education 
director on the Mountain Women*s Exchange etaff, served to coordinate 
the programt The Exchange obtained a portion of her salary for the 
first year from the Association for Cocinunlty Based Education of which 
the Excharigp Is a manbert When the six month contract with Roane 
State Coomunity College expired, BCBC negotiated a second contract 
with them which extended to the end of the summer of 1984 1 

By the spring of IS^H^ RGBC demonstrated manentum* It offered 
Its third quarter of classes and was planning for Its fli'st staimer 
sesslont Sixteen different courses had been offered by eight 
teacherst 5Vfenty-flve studeaits attended the initial courses off*ered 
In the spring of 1983. R)rty-two students enrolled for the fall 1983 
qiiarter and 36 for the spring 1984 quartert 

Students have participated in RCEC for a variety reasons t 
Became the students possess a range of career and personal goals, 
their educational needs are marfft Kie largest single group of 
students are pursuing a business-oriented curriculum, while others are 
training for ecfticatlon, medical ai^ social service careers t Other 
students are trying to develop themselves through education generallyt 
Youngier stuctents participate in RCBC with the Intention of 
transferring to canpjis later for full-time studyt 

Hie students, as members of the cooperative, exercise 
considerable responslbiiity for the projects Ihe student board gives 
time to tte direction of RCBC over and above the time required for 
class work and their own full time jobs and/or family 
responsibilities t One studeait was hired to handle registration and 
bookkeepingt Many of the students participate in membership meetings 
and on committees aiKl are learning what It means to Ijave input and 
ownership of a programt 

RCEC had been active in the recuitrnent of faculty as \^11 as 
students and had recruited all but one of the original eight teachers t 
51ve of tSya eight faculty, all fiCEC recruits, were involved in 
projects with rural Appalachian people at the tixne they tanghtt The 
economics instructor had assisted a group of women in Cungannai, 
Vliiginia, to begin a worker-owned sewing factory and remains active in 
economic development workt ^Ihe science instructor Is currently on the 
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staff of Appalachla, Science in tdie Public liiterest, an orgenisatlon 
that procuotes r^onal environmental awareness and alternative 
technologlest Ihe math teacher is the director of one of the several 
groups which form the Exchanget These teachers canie frcxn as far away 
as Norton, Virginia; Ilvingston, Kentucky; and, Kioxville, Tennessee 
to support WEC in its formative stage t 

Faculty are of course rermmerated for their services at about 
$900 per courset All of the money for their salaries comes from class 
fees which were $75 pei* three credit course originally, and are $175 
per three courses at present t Bie cr)st of classes has not been 
proihihltive for most Interested participants because scholarship 
sources and tuition grants have been assiduously sou^t out ana made 
available to prospective students t The scholarship fund now has 
$lif,000 and is administered by a cooinlttee of coomnunlty members t The 
Scholarship Ctommlttee devised criteria, with the help of the 
Appalachian Bducational Opportunity Center to determine eligibility 
after student requests exceeded the funds of the WFC* Bie Student 
Aid Beport, which detennines eligibility for a Pell grant is used to 
determine the need of RCBC students "for financial assxstance from the 
scholarship fund* Q}ie cotimlttee awards about $1^000 per semester* 
This cones from the principal in the fund and continuing 
contnbutiaas, including those of students. The original scholarship 
fund came from a lar^e grant of $it,000 from the Methodist Caiurch*s 
naticml program for women, several $1,000 contributions and inyriad 
small donations* 

A working reiati<MShlp has developed between RCEC and the 
Appalachian Eaucational Opportunity Center Caboc) of Morrlstown, TN 
which provides financial aid counseling and assistance in filling out 
financial aid formSt ABOC is one of 33 UtSt Departenent of 
Education-funded educational opportunity centers around the countryt 
Its mission, to identify and actively encourage low-income adults to 
enroll In post-secaidary educational programs, meshes well with the 
need of the RCEC students for financial assistancet Since the second 
year of the RCEC pr<5gram, an ABOC counselor has regularly travelled to 
Jelllco to meet with the students t 

Ihe initial success of the project encouraged the cooperative to 
pursue avenues for expansi(xi and further developmentt An important 
need was to find an alternative institutional sponsor t Roane State is 
a two-year coairainlty college, but many of the RCEC students sought a 
full fourwyear degree » The RCEC found another four-year academic 
institution as sponsor and negotiated a contract for the 1985-6 school 
year with Carson-Newman College, a private liberal arts college in 
Jefferson City, Itennessee, 80 miles fron Jellicot 5he second avenue 
for development for RCEC was to evaluate the curriculum and the degre.? 
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to \thLcti It met the needs of the students and the community and to 
mocllfy and expand the curriculum so that It might better meet those 
needs* 

Both the curriculum and Institutional changes within the program 
occurred siinultaneously and to some degree each Is intertwined with 
the other* Some of the efforts to inodify the curriculum xo better fit 
Its cotnraunlty development goals are hindered ^ the stricter 
requirements of the new four^year school* 



RURAL OOMPEEENCIES CURRICDIjUM 

It Is Important to specify the approach that underlies the 
particular RCBC approach to conjHunity development* The organisers of 
faasc are motivated by care for their e^mmity and their concern about 
the poverty that surrounds thsm* Die ^ cycle of Ignorance and poverty*^ 
is not Just a convenient catch phrase^ but a central^ painful reality 
RCBC organizers intend to address* In proposing to develop a 
relevant curriculum^ WEC realized that not all students sou^t to 
study **rural developnent" directly or at aii^ In addition^ as 
students reach more advanced levels of study^ RCBC organizers 
recognize the diverse needs of students* Some of them require an 
increased degree of specialization in course work; individual or small 
group Instruction; or perhaps study on the can^jus of other 
Instltutlcns* RCBC organisers att^ted to balance the needs of the 
RCBC stud^ts and the needs of the comnounities for skived leadership* 
They also had to deal with their ability to shape portions of the 
curriculum and their limited ahiiity to shape other portions. 
Oonaequentlyj RCBC emphasised linparting the sldJLls and knov^ledge which 
relate to rural coainunltles and their need for skilled leadership* 
Biis is done dut*ing the first two years of college work conducted at 
Jeliico and through int^rating specific oanraunlty-related skills and 
knowledge with the basic skills and knowledge tlicse introductory 
courses are intended to Impart* 

The curriculum development project began with a systematic and 
sustained effort to identify a set of coopetencies vtolch are essential 
to rural living and rural leadership development* 'One curriculum 
coordinator pliiined and Implemented a process to identify canpetencles 
for rural living* Elrst^ a meeting was held In wl^iich students 
discussed the questions; '*What skills and conpetencies do you wish to 
obtain while you are in college that will help you achieve your goals 
for yourself and your conuunity?" Bollowing that meetings the 
coordinator interviewed various students and condi^cted a survey to 
prioritise and eia*X)rate the list developed in the initial meeting. 
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Nineteen students returiTKl the questionnaire In vshlch they were 
asked to **strongly agree/ "agree," "disagree," "strongly disagree," 
or express "ho opinion" regarding 46 different phrases which ompleted 
the statenient: "As a result of attending college, I wish to****" The 
board of RCBC then tabulated the results of the survey and compllod 
the following list of the most highly ranked skills and ccrnpeten'jles* 
"As a result of attending college, I wish to learn* 



!• How to make decisions 18* Ifow to plan for a tetter 
2* How to listen life 

3. Broader knoweldgp of business 19* How to arrive at consensus 

4. Riman/chlld development 20. Cooperation 

5. Etlscover my pot^tm for development 21* SelfKsonfldoice 

6. How to become ojore vocal 22. Career planning 

7. How to maintain personal relationships 23. Statistical ir**onnaticn 

8. How to develop a business plan 24. How to relate to children 
9* Hovr to be assertive and not lose iny Job 25. How to find a Job 

10, How to articulate iny point of view 26* How to relax » 

11, How to do research 27. How to do marketing 

12, How to cope with personal crises 28. How to mobilise people 

13, Job development while maintaining around an issue 

13* perscral reiationsMps 29* How to persuade others 

14, How to set up a budget 30. How to develop patience 
15* How to create more Jobs 3l. Self -acceptance 

16* How to deal with Interpersonal conflict 32. How to motivate people/seJi' 

17* How to set goals 33* Secretarial skills 

Ibe second objective of RCBC during Its two year grant period was 
to design a series of special courses (or modify existing courses) 
which can be approved as accredited by the sponsoring Institution and 
which will directly assist students to achieve those competencies* 
Courses listed in the Carson-Newman catalog were modified to suit the 
needs of students in the area and soue special courses were offered* 
A priiue exan?xLe of catalog courses adapted for RCBC the latter Is CA 
490, ComEDunlcatlons and Conmunity Devlopment, offered in the F!all of 
1985. An exan?>le of a special course which RCBC devised Is the 
political science class* The RCBC board and the faculty, which HCEC 
recruited, developed a course plan for a "power analysis** of the local 
community. 

An envlronnental science class developed from a Rrane State 
course, but not in the existing Carson-Newman curriculum. Is a model 
of the ccnmunlty-service oriLem^ed class, 'ihe stuctents learned about 
their local envlronm^t in part Ipy developt*^s ^ nature trail guide 
near Rlclccastle Resource Center, an alternative energy dem<xistratlon 
center of Appalachla • Science in the Public Interest near Livingston, 
Kentucky* Ihe course has been retained in the RCBC curriculum* Other 
courses proposed as additions to the Carson-Newman curriculum for RCEC 
are ID490 Introduction to Research and ID492 Culture and Ecaiooilcs c " 
Thlra Wbrld Countries. 
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Ihe conmunity service projects wlttdji RCBC course work also 
reflect the ooflinunity orientation of the RCBC program* The Nature 
Itail is the most extensive, completrfa project to date, but it will 
doubtlessly be awgp^ented by numerousf fiCRC projects as time gpes on* 
One sociology class compiled a direcc^ry of coianunity services which 
awaits printing and dlstributicn* Students of the Social Psycholgy 
class of the FaXi 1986 quarter were doing several cotimunlty projects, 
including a survey aimed at determining the perception of the Mountain 
Wooaen*s Exchange within the ccninunlty and a study on stress in rural 
wcroen* 

Another important means of implementing a competency-based 
curriculum is granting credit tor life or work experience* 
Negotiations about this between RCBC and Carsa>-Newman were started 
and have been encouraging but not successful* Tm students have made 
application for credit for work or life experience* Although this 
fom of credit granting is custanary in adult learning programs, it is 
new to Carson-Newman+ If the initial few applications are successful, 
there will be many other applications undoubtedly* liiis will 
represent an Important forward step fran the conduct of a 
conpetency-based cur*^culum* 

The RCSEC had other objectives for its activity from 198^* to 1986* 
Which include the following: 

3) lb develop leadership skills of the rural women who 
participate in the development of this college program and who 
participate in course experiences — at least 30-^0 students; 

4) lb recruit faculty from the parent/sponsoring Institution, 
frcm local communities and from community organizations with a 
history of rural community involvement; 

5) lb design and implement on a quarterly basis, orientation 
prograns for current and new students and faculty to Insure a 
ccranon sense of goals and directions; 

6} lb develop a body of materials on rural life am rural 
studies vdiich would include suggested course outlines, reading 
lists, resourcees people and activities which can be used in 
future program development; 

7) lb work with the liaison person, administration and faculty 
of the sponsoring institution to develop clearer understanding 
of the life-styles and e^catiaial needs ot rural adult 
students, especially adult women, and an appreciation for the 
seriousness and quality of the efforts to provide college 
education within the local conmunities; and 
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8) 5to share the incxiel of organisation and curriculum developed 
oy RCBC with other rural communities desiring to Initiate their own 
college progranis to develop rural leaders t 

Ihese objectives are related to larger goals which are: 

1) 5to continue to develop and evaluate the curriculum and adapt 
it to the needs of cxirrent and future students — refining definitions 
of canpetencies and njethods of evaluating their attainment j 

2) 5to train leaders in other rural communities interested in 
Initiating a program similar to Rural Cotanunlties Educational 
Oocperatlve and provide then with the technical assistane for doing 
so; 

3) 7b provide leadership from our students and involveuient in a 
number of canuunlty endeavors; 

H) Assist the graduates of RCEO who complete an associate degree 
to pursue a four-year college education either through individualized 
external degree programs or on-campus settings; and 

5) 5to promote Increased understanding of the needs and the 
potential of rural wooien through on-going participation in regional 
and national networks which represent rural concerns and cctmiunity 
based education, such as the Associa'^iaa ~or Ccumunlty Based 
Eaucation, Rural American Women, the Appalachian Developn^t Projects 
Committee of the Ckximission on Religion in Appalachia and the 
Appalachian Institute t 

Ho assess how well RCBC achieved its objectives related to the 
learning and sklil acquisition of its students; the recultnjent and 
orientation of 1*^. faculty; arjd the contributiai it has made to 
ccmrnunity development, we conducted tliree surveys t 



SURVEY RESULTS 

Ws present the survey results in three sections corresponding to 
the persons surveyed: students, faculty and conminity leaders. The 
discussion is further divided according to various categories of 
questions » student survey questions fell into four categories 1) 
who are the students in RCEC; 2) why did they take RCBC courses; 3) 
what has been the impact of the program on the students and the 
connunity; and what is the students* evaluatiaa of the RCEC 
currlajlumt Eighty-five people had taken classes through the RCBC ^t 
the tijue of our sua^veyt We sent surveys to 80 past and present 
students for whom we had addresses* Porty-slx students returned 
conqpleted surveys t 
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Tbe Students of RCBC 



Our respondents are representative of the students of RCBC. 
mnety-one percent, or 77 oat of 85 of the RCBC students are women and 
89 percent of the survey respondents are women. Hie ages of the 
students and the respondents are comparable. The ages of our 
respondents range from 19 to 45 and are distributed evenly over that 
range. Ve did iiot have precise Informatioi on the ages of students 
but RCEC staff believe our respondents resemble the sturtents in age 
dlstributioti and range* Almost half, 48 percent of the respondents, 
i^re narried* Bilrty-three percent have naver married and 13 percent 
are divorced. Planilly inccroe of the respondents varies from $2,400 to 
$32,000 per year, Qrily about two-thirds of the respondents answered 
the question about their family's income. Bie median inccoe of those 
responding is $11,000. Ihlrty-nlne percent are fron families whose 
Income Is below $10,000, while 22.5 percent come from families with 
Incomes at or below $5,000 for 1985, Eighty percent of the 
respondents received sane klna of financial assistance and seventy-two 
percent of them received Pell grants. Elgfttynaie percent of all RCEC 
students received Pell grants in the fall semester of 1986. 

Our respcxKlQits exemplify the family background and educational 
attalnmait of learners in other rural adult educatlai programs. 
Seventy-two percent of the respondents came from households of from 
three to five members. Seventy-two percent have children. One 
respondent had six children, four had four children, but most had one, 
two or three children. IWenty-five of tl^ respondents, 54 percent, 
said that they were the major care provider of their children. As to 
their educatloaial achievement, 69 percent had received hl0i school 
diplomas, while the remaining 31 percent had passed the hl^ school 
equivalency test (GEO), fifty-four percent were the first in their 
family to go to college. Bilrty percent were the chief wage earner in 
their household, SUcty-^lx percent of respondents have jobs and 50 
percent of the students have full time jobs. Only 15 percent of the 
respondents said they did volunteer work. 'The vast majority of 
stu(tents responded that it tock fifteen mlr^utes or less for them to 
get to th3 classes from their home. 

Asked about their current educational status, our respondents 
answered as foUo^'s: 

50 percent (23) were curroitly taking RC3EX; courses (Spring '86); 

22 percent (IC) were not taking courses, but might continue; 

13 percent (6) were attending college independent of RCEC; 

11 percent (5) were not taking courses, but planned to continue; 
am 

4 percent (2) were not taking courses and had no plans to 
continue. 
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Reasons for Participating in RCBC Courses 



Students rated a list of r^ons for enrolling in RCEC classes. 
For each possible reason^ respondents could describe It as (1) a 
"major reason,'' (2)'*soro3what of a reason'* or (3)''not at all e, reason." 
HCBC students expressed serious and practical reasons for pursuing 
their education. The attalnnient of a college degree is very liuportant 
to most students and job-preparation and perscanal developn^t are also 
very liiiportant reasons for RCBC students to parclclpate in classes* 
P&r less frequently njentlcned as major reasons for In enrolling 
classes are family or coomunlty betterment. Ihe social aspect of RCBC 
seerns least Iniportant aniong our respondents « Half or more of our 
respoiKtents indicated that "meeting new people" or "having sanethlng 
to do" were not a reason for their participation. Ihese two were the 
only iteftts that a majority ranked as not a reasoi for their 
partlclpatlai. 



Reason Major 


Minor 


Not 
at all 


No 
answer 




% 


% 


% 


% 


lb get a college degree 


72 


22 


6.5 


0 


Ob be better prepared for 
a job 


67 


17 


11 


4 


lb feel better about myself 


54 


33 


13 


0 


lb Improve 1^7 self-confidence 


33 


46 


15 


6.5 


lb learn more about a 
particular subject 


24 


55 


11 


6.5 


For my fanlly 


20 


35 


37 


9 


lb better my coranunity 


11 


43 


37 


9 


lb meet new people 


6.5 


37 


50 


6.5 


For something to do 


6.5 


22 


63 


9 



S^e Impact of RCEC on Its Students 

Students were aated to their opinions about parts of the RCEC 
program. Ihe responses indicate a high level of satlsfUctlon with the 
instruction in the program and general satisfaction with the benefits 
derived from RCBC. it addition^ the students indicated that RCBC met 
their needs as learners. 
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strongly Agree Disagree Stron&ly No 

Agree Disagree Opinion 

% % % % % 

Overall Instruction has 

been good 60 40 - - - 

Die courses offered through 
RCBC generally met your 
needs <is an adult rural 

stud^t 32 57 6*5 - 4.5 



Overall, I have benefitted 

from iny involvement wiidi 

RCBC. 39 59 



a!he students were thai given a list of ten ways in which RCBC 
might have been h^pful to them and given the same five options as in 
the previous series of statement. Ranked in descending order of 
agreanmt, students found RCBC helpful in: 



Strongjy Agree Disagree Strongly No 
Agree Disagree Opinioi 

% % % % % 

Increasing student's 

self-ccnfldence 60 40 - - - 

Obtaining a better 

knowledge of business 35 49 5 5 7 

Learning to communicate 

cne*s views more clearly 26 53 12 --9 

Developing one*s willingness 
to speak out and share one*s 

pdnt of view 23 53*5 14 ^ 9-5 



Improving one*s 

decislon-naldng skills 17 59*5 12 ^ 12 

Improving one's 

competency cn the job 19 49 14 - 19 

Improving cne*s efforts at 

bettering one*s ooninunity 9 51 14 5 21 
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Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly No 

Agree Disagree Opinion 

% % % % % 

Dealing \vith 

interpersonai conflicts 17 39 23 - 21 
Motivating one to becane more 

active in one's comiunlty 9 12 21 5 16 

finding a Job 7 it2 13 2 35,5 



Bie pattern of responses indicate enhanced competencies of 
indlviduais in tiie RCBCt Self-caifldence^ the ability and wlUlngness 
to speak out^ in^wved decision naking are important conponaits of 
individuai en^xawennentt ffeiiy of the respondents also indicated gains 
in their tffiderstanding about business and the competency on the jobt 
5be responses to our query about the coitributlon of RCEC in 
assisting learners to find a job were disparate periaps reflecting 
individual optimism on the one har^ and a wait and see attitude on the 
othert 

The students responded to an open-mded questloi^ "How ^^ve you 
benefited from your involvement with RCEC?" 21ie responses iaidlcate an 
eD?}hasis on RCBC as an ofportulty to acquire a college education and 
the iiBproved access to higher education which RCBC provides t 
Representative of this saitlment Is the statement^ "it gave m a start 
in going to colleget It was a good way to begin^ easier than going to 
a iar^ campus after being out of school for years J' And "RCBC gave 
sse the chance to open iny nilnd up and learn about things I never 
expected to know about." 

Also camm among tte open*ended responses were expressions of 
self-liDprovemait and new interpersonal skills t "It has made me feel 
more worthwhile and put more self-confidence into everything about 
me/* The Individual gains had community consequences* Some 
respcHidaits felt more prepared "to stand up for i^yself and others » 
5be RCBC also represented a coamunity of mutual support t "It has 
«iabled diacusslcais with ccmmunity people I haven't had^ It has been 
a very supportive atmosphere to get through difficult courses 



Students' Opinion About the Curriculum 

Students were also ashed to Identify the niost helpful course they 
had taksn through RCBC and explain wtiy they made their cholcet 
Bilrty-seviOT students responded to this questlont Almost all courses 
were cited at least oncet 5he coirses with most responses in 
descending order of nmber of resp'^nses are: 
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1) Business courses, nine responses: "It was a help to me on iny 
job*** "***Becauae I am In business inyself and things I have learned 
have been beneficial to me*" "It pertained to iny Job*" "•••(It) 
helped me understand better about iny job and the way big businesses 
operate*" "•••Because of the Instructors' understanding of our needs 
and his wHUngiess to help* The course gave me a broader view of the 
business worlds" "Excellently taught and everyone got involved*" 
"Ifes helped me to know what to expect in this type of job, has let me 
know how best to har^ile inyself in the twslness world, and has also 
helped me see what Is going <m in the world today*" 

2) O^ominlcatloiis, six responses: "***(It) has helped me to speak up 
and share my point of vlew^ to be a more aggressive perscm*" "***(It) 
has helped me ur^rstand myself better and to speak more freely* It 
also helped me cannunlcate with others more openly*" "I've learned to 
deal better with the pubUc^ be more self-confident and assertive* 
".**6ecause It made m understand my comenunlty better^ and opened 
doors to what I n^yself am ali aoout*" "It made me realise aice a^ln 
that I am a person with iny own rights and not just a mother and a 
wife*" 

3) I&thj four responses: "I can use It daily and I can help my 
childr^ with their math*" "***Because I substitute teach and math in 
the ujper grades gets very confusing sanetlmes^ and I've been able to 
help the kids more because of the math I've had*" "***Because we 
learned to work loore problems and leamed to understand reading 
problems also*" 

4) aiglishj three responses: Because they tau^t me how to write 
and this I need*" "This class was a refresher course aixl I learned 
alot about writing*" "It helped me to express myself more clearly*" 

5) literature^ Aioerlcan literature (two respmses); "***Because the 
Instructor was exceUoit and It gave me a better understanding of 
reading and writing*" "** -(It) helped prepare me for the way real 
college classes were supposed to be*" 

Students also reported which course had been least helpful and 
why* Only 20 respondents answered this question and 5 others 
specifically said none of the courses were "least" helpful* The 
courses receiving fljost responses to this question are: 

1) Political science^ five responses; "The one I needed most^ but I 
feel I learned the least*" "***Because I felt that g^erally classes 
turned into 'gripe sessions**"* ".**Because of the way It was taught* 
I need textbook work along with class discussion to comprehend the 
effect of material* " 

2) Histor7j four responses: "*.*Because history doesn't deal with 
life situations as of today* It means nothing to me*" "*** Because It 
Is a ccnstant repeat of what I learned in grade school as well as high 
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schooit" "tt •Because I don't think It Is that relevant to what I am 
interested int" "I oijoyed it, but I haven^t been able to use It," 

3) Bcononics, three responses: "I enjoyed the course, out X am trying 
to get my degree in eleosentar^y educatlont I need more classs toward 
educatlont" don't see bow It wUl ever help me in the things I am 
interested int Someday I would Hke to become an elementary school 
teachert'* ''I haven't had a chance to use It yett" 

k) Algebra, Math, three responses: "Ihe only reason I that I can find 
for this course Is if a person Is a math majort" "You really don^t 
use It in everyday llfet'* "I have no use for Itt** 

5) Ehgllsh Oomposltlcn, two responses: ''I suppose It really helped 
me, but I never lllced Ehgllsh when I was in grammar school ani that 
feeling hasn't changedt I just dcn't like Ehgllsht" ''^Ihe instructor 
had no interest in teaching, the job was sln^iy a means of making 
laoney,'* 

Ibe studsits responded to another open-ended question which asii^ 
them, "Ttoat would you change about the BCSC program to Improve it?" 
Bielr comnients fail into two related categories t First, the students 
want a wider range of coursest Some realise that an increase in 
ccairses would require laiiger numbers of stuc^ts. Second, students 
desired courses which In^jart specific skills related to job 
opportunities in fields such as health care or education* Although 
the two categories, range and specificity, reinforce each other in 
some ways, they represent different empties within the educational 
goals of the students* An exan^ile of this is the range of opinions 
about business courses* Sooe students felt that the cxjrriculum was 
too heavily weighted towards business, whereas a number of others 
desired a greater variety of business courses, especially in applied, 
business-related skills* 

More than ariythlng else, the answers to the curriculunKrelated 
questions reflect the diversity of the students arai the diversity of 
educational goals held by those who j^rticipate in the RCBC* Ihe 
desire for and appreciation of applied learning pervades the 
respaises* Ihe nature of the appllcaticms varies • Cue segment of the 
student populaticai seeks classes that pertain directly to their 
current ano/or future employment* Another seeks primarily a path to a 
college degree, which in turn provides material support towards 
achieving a better Job or a better sense of self -worth* Seme students 
want the teacher to make no "concessions" to the special circumstances 
of tte rural adult studaits of RCBC, wanting to be prepared for "the 
way real classes (are) supposed to be»" Others value the teachers' 
sensitivity to the particular needs of these learners* 
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PACULTT SORVEyS 



Eighteen of the 20 faculty wIk) have taught at RCBC returned 
their questlcamaires . Itie questions we asked concerned: a) the 
characteristics of participating faculty; b) the incentives to their 
participation; and c) the changes they nade in their courses for RCEC. 
Of eighteen respondents^ nine had taugjht one class^ four had taught 
two, two each had taught three and four classes, and one had taught 
six classes. Ages of the faculty ranged fran 28 to 57> with a median 
of 44.5 y^rs old. Eleven of the faculty were male and seven were 
fenaie. Iteachers had frocn one to 28 years of teaching experience, with 
a mean of 13.8 years experience. Bilrteai of the teachers reported 
that their experience was largely in college education. live said 
umti of their experience came frun teachiiig in high school and two had 
predotnliiantly had experience in adult educat^lon. 

Aliaost equal numbers of faculty heard about RCBC througjh the 
Mountain Wanen*s Exchange as througjh the sponsoring university. Eight 
beard directly from BCSC and seven heard througjh the sponsoring 
university. 55ie remaining three beard about RCBC by word of mouth and 
other Informal means. Six teachers agreed and five strongly agreed 
that the institution they were affiliated with had been supportive of 
their participation in RCBC. Sixty-cne percent gave a positive 
response while ncne disagreed. Ninety-four percent agreed or strongiy 
agreed that they had been provided with an adequate orientation to the 
goals of the RCBC program. Chly one faculty member (one of the 
earliest participants ) found the orientation inadequate. Asked about 
their pay, ten agreed and two strongly agreed tiat consjensatioi was 
adequate . One disagreed with the statement that compensation was 
adequate, two strcsigly disagreed and three did not answer. In sum, of 
those vAo responded, 80 percent found the compaisatlon adequate ard 20 
percent did not. 

We asked the faculty what was most difficult about teaching in 
RCEC. 5he comments are summarized here. For a record of the 
verbatim responses, see Appoidix Che. Hie most difficult aspect of 
teaching with RCBC reported the faculty is the travel time. 
Fifteen out of 18 had to travel over an hour in each direction to and 
from the RCBC classes. One teacher made a four hour trip and one 
travelled 2 hours and 45 minutes each way. 

While most of the faculty valued the experience of working with 
the R£^ students, some characteristics of the students were cited as 
difficult aspects of participating in RCBC. CQn?)laints fell into two 
main categories. l!he first centers on the students^ lack of skills. 
Various teachers said students lacked study skills and writing skills, 
needed more time to understand the explanation of concepts and did not 
know hxM to prepare lor t-ests. Qie instructor mentioned that the 
students* need for relevance made teaching niore difficult. 
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Ube secom categpry of ccraraents caicemed studoit attitudes. The 
low self --esteem of the students was cited, along with their con^alnts 
about the difficulty of the materlai and their expectations of high 
^grades. Some of the learners* habits, such as smoking and eating 
Junkfood snacks, nerie particlpatlai in RCEC less attractive for some 
faculty* Ihese habits were less Unportant than the differences of 
age, income, and family responsibilities that distinguished RCEC 
students from those en canpis or of traditionai a^. 

Two faculty members cited other impedlii^ts to effective 
partlclption including the lack of audio-visual resources and 
laboratories* Diree ioentloned the difficulty of having one three-hour 
class a week. It was hard for one to teach math and keep it 
interesting for three hours* Others cited the less than usual 
frequaicy of contact with students as a difficulty+ Because of the 
ICQg distance another teacher had to travel to get to class, his 
classes were taught for three hours Sunday night and three more hours 
first thJoTg on Saturday roomings B^e entire course was taugjit in just 
five slx-4K)ur sessions* The tendency tc concentrate classes into 
fev*er longer sesslom is a problem, but is necessary to conserve the 
time and energy spent travelling to the classes. 

Baculty Curriculum Adaptations 

I&culty members respcaided to the question, **How have you 
structured or modified your coui?seCs) and teaching to make them more 
relevant to RCEC students?" Ihelr comments indicated the faculty had 
made a wide variety of rocxaificatlcxis in both the presentation of 
course material and in the content of the material they taught. Ohere 
was a wide range of responses from those who enthusiastically 
responded that they had made no changes in their courses to those who 
carefully planned their course modifications well in advance with 
input from prospective students 5nd RCEC board members* 

Cne instructor noted that the pace of the course was changed 
became students needed to start slowly with the most basic material, 
but progressed very rapidly because they v©re so highly motivated, 
iinother indicated that It vas necessary to follow the text more 
closely and devoted more time to aniplifying and explaining the text. 
Several made an effort to use the students unique setting to 
pedagogical advantage, for instance by **having stud^ts relate stories 
about their relatives, a sort of oral history, feving students ^hare 
historically r^evant articles, le* old newspapers, confederate money, 
slave shackles, family bibles and deeds, etc**' 

Other faculty ujade fewer iiK>dificatlons+ Cne respondent tersely 
replied to the question if he had made modiflcatic»is for the RCBC 
course; "I did not!^ Several Instructors indicated that the nature of 
the material they taught made course modifications unnecessary. Some 
of them said that such changes weren*t needed for introductory level 
courses* 
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Some of the faculty clearly perceived a need to adapt their 
courses to meet the needs of the non-traditional learners who study 
with R(^. Part of this group was satisfied that adequate 
iDOdlficatlons had been made, while another part pointed to limitations 
of time and facilities that had inhibited their ability to make 
desired modifications. Other faculty felt that course modifications 
were unnecessary or undesirable especially in -^.c^Tses such as typing 
or intoductory math. A minority of the faculVy ftel that making 
nKxiiflcatlons to enhance the relevance of their courses would "water 
down" the course or lower academic standards. 

Crie instructor's response to the question of what modifications 
she had made in her course captured some of the tensions Involved 
between maintainlJig standards and enhancing relevance. "(I) have 
encouraged use of topics for stud^t writing and research that forces 
them to evaluate and appreciate their own resources. (I) have, at the 
same time, tried to make ttoera aware that they are receiving the some 
basics as they would on a regular college or university canpis. THEST 
NESD gjlSI Ptor their bigg^t need is to believe that they are capable 
(or will arrive at the capability; to cope intellieently with the 
^'outside" world." 

Some faculty indicated limits on their ability to modify courses 
for RCBC studeits. Ihey cited a lack of time to make all the 
currLculum changes that they desired. Specifically, faculty members 
mentioned the need for more time before the first class to prepare, 
more time with the students each week and longer courses in general to 
bujSjld on the students' progress. 

Ube faculty was evenly split in their respOTses to the question, 
**Ifes teaching in RCEG been significantly different from your 
experience within a traditional college setting?" Seven responded 
^yes," five "no" and five said the question was "not applicable." 
!nie seven faculty responding yes Identified the character of the 
students; their eagerness to learn; and their clear sense of persaial 
goals as characteristics distinguishing RC3EC students from 
traditional, on^campus learners. Also mentioned were the RCBC's 
studeaits family and job obligations. 



tfele and Pemalej Campus and Ccoinunity Faculty 

Ihe eleven male and seven female faculty did not differ greatly 
in their assessnmt of their teaching experience. In general, the 
female faculty tended to straggly agree where ttie male faculty would 
agree and strongly disagree where the men sinply disagreed. More of 
the women thought teaching RCBC courses had been significantly 
different from teaching in a traditional setting. Jtour of the five 
women who responded to the question said the experience was 
significantly different coa^iared to canly 3 of the 7 nien who answered 
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the questloHt More of the wonen faculty recognized an in|)roveniait in 
the declslonnnaking skills of the students t 

niere was surprisingly little difference in tte responses of the 
faculty recrultea by fjCBC and those recruited by the two sponsoring 
instltutloiSt The faculty recruited by RCBC were more satisfied with 
the orientation, whereas the only respondent who was dissatisfied 
with the orientation was from Roane Statet 2he faculty recruited by 
the two coil^es had a tendoicy to more strongly agree tiat an 
'ncrease in the various student competencies was apparentt 

The responses to the open-ended questions about modifications to 
the courses, limitations to such modlficaticns and differences between 
teaching at RCBC and teaching in a traditional setting revealed a 
striking similarity between the two groupSt 5hose who took great 
pains to adapt their courses and those who did not choose to vary 
their courses were amcng each of the two groups of facultyt An 
admiration for the strength and motivation of the studoits of RC3BC was 
apparent virtually among all the faculty members t 



CCMMUNIIY SORW 

Jh assessing the community perception and the impact in the 
community of BCEC, we used three metiKxSst Plrst, we mailed surveys to 
twenty leaders in the coimunity, such as a bank manager and the high 
school prtnclpait Secondly, we reviewed articles from local and 
regional publications about the program* PLnally^ we assessed the 
impact of comiunity-oriented projects that developed out of course 
workt 

^Buenty surveys were sent out to coimunity leaders t A second 
mailing of surveys and follow up phone calls were made to those v$>o 
failed to return tjje surveys t Six completed surveys were ultimately 
retumedt 3V(o of the leaders who returned the surveys were active in 
the ftountain tooen's Exchange and involved in establishing the RCEC 
projectt Ihe four other surveys came fran local educators, two^ and 
people in the tourist trade and social services t All of those who 
returned surveys were extremely positive in their asessm^t of RCECt 
Ihe low rate of return of the surveys arKl the relation to PCEC of two 
of the six respondaits qualify the information gained from the sua^veyt 

Ail respondents agreed^ ana most strongly agreed, ttot RCBC 
contributes to the preservation of the local community and to the 
development of local leadership; that the students exhibit increased 
seif-'COnfldence, decisions-making skills^ wililngness to speak out; and 
that they had observea Improved efforts at improving the cooinunity on 
the part of the students^ It was suggested that RCBC find more 
teachers locally and make more contacts with local business, civic 
leaders and potential employers of RCEC graduatest 
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A survey of newspaper articles about RCBC indicates that the 
program has ieen publicised and that Its soal of providing relevant 
education that Is accessible and affordable has been corraiunlcated in 
the local press and in regional publications + Articles announcing 
orientation programs and orientation courses appear regularly in the 
local newspapers* The Jelllco paper, Sie Advance-Sentlnal j has 
provided the most in depth coverage, with extoislve quotes from 
students about their goals, their enthusiasm and their desire to 
create a relevant curriculum for themselves* Qhe approval of the 
HtBSE grant for RCEC received a prominent front page headline in Ihe 
Advance-gentinel* Articles have also appeared in the Whltely (KyTT " 
Republican^ pie Clinton Courier News and Tbe Appalachian Observer 
NewSt as well as in regional publications of tt^ Appalachian AlUance 
and the Appalachian Bfucatlonal Opportunity Center* 

The cooniunlty-orlented projc^^ts produced in classes are an 
ln$)ortant source of interaction between the prc^am and the 
surrounding co(iraunity+ 5he nature trail at the alternative energy 
demonstratlCMi site of Appalachia Science in the Public liiterest 
(ASPl) is tiie mc^t extensive cofinfunity project but seldom used by 
local residents* It Is ln?)ortant to the ASPI program, of course* 
Students of a sociology class coos^Hed a caimmlty serv?-ce directory 
for the area tdiat has not yet been distributed in tht conmunlty due to 
a lack of funds for printing* Students are currently working on 
several coniuunlty^oriented projects for a Social Psychology course 
offered this P&ll (1986)+ Ptor exaii?)le, one project involves students 
in a survey of ccrammity perceptions of the Mountain Wdoien's Exchange 
and another project has addressed the issue of stress iXi rural wanfin+ 

The impact of the profound increase in eropowennent and leadership 
amcaTg the students Is only beginning to be felt outside the program 
Itself* The greatest impact is internal to the program, with new and 
differCTt students Joining the RCBC board and taking charge of the 
program, Ihe students are focusing their ener^es on enhancing the 
RCBC program and securing the gains already made* Of course, the 
first RCEC students are still in the midst of working towards their 
degrees* Bils, combined with their responsibilities to their 
families, to their Jobs and to the managOT^t of the RCEC program, has 
limited the impact of the program on the conimuilty extenial to the 
pr<?gram. We can look forward to an increased impact on the cannunity 
as the program becomes more established and as students complete their 
degrees + 



DISCUSSION OP FINDINGS 

Clearly, the RCBC is making higher education accessible and 
affordable for men ana, very importantly, women In a rui^al area with 
few educational or ecaiomlc opportunities* It Is also attempting to 
make that education relevant to the specific needs of the communities 
where its learners reside* Thus RCBC hloids several lipportant 
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factors: adult educatlai; new links with liistltutlais of Mgi^ep 
education; a canpetency-based curplculum; and leadership developnient 
for coomnity and economic development* 

RCBC 15 llJce other rural adult education Innovations in several 
ways* Its students, like other rural adult learners, differ fran 
traditional campus or urban adult learners* Hie RCBC student Is older, 
has less fotml education, fewer study skills, less confidence in her 
or his study competency, major family responsltrfJLitles and employment 
that decrease tlie tlioe avallatxle for study* Ihey also have less 
Income than other students and restricted opportunities for education* 
On the other hand, they are a very motivated group of learners who 
earn positive assessment from the faculty for their eagjemess to learn 
and their dear sense of personal goals* Ihe students* desire to 
learn is indicated by their preference for a wider selection of course 
offerings, which the limited number of students and the difficult 
logistics make very difficult and the high rate of retention indicated 
fron the responses we received* OtHy two of of our 46 respondents 
indicated that they had no intention of continuing in RCEC or sane 
other form of higher education* 

Ihe competency-based curriculum of RCEC has many elements of the 
con^petency currlculim of Alvemo College* In fact, mrJiy of the RCEC 
competencies could be grouped into related clusters, conmunlcatlon for 
exanple. Qhls would not only make the rural competencies clearer but 
It odLght sharpen the focus of the staff and students of RCBC and 
provide them more direction Is adapting the curriculum, evaluating the 
curriculum and assessing the progress of students* 

RCBC Is also similar to other Innovations in adult education in 
the difficulty It has had in firaJing, keeping and collaborating with a 
host acadanlc instltutloi. The colleges that have supported RCBC have 
curriculum requirements and financial needs that affect their 
wHilhgness and ability to work with RCEC^ State regulations impeded 
the collaboration of RCEC and Roane State Coimunity College* HCBC*s 
experience with Carson-Newman suggests several areas of potential 
conflict* These inclu<te the Incoporatlon and approval of faulty from 
outside Carson-Newman in the RCBC program; the creation and 
recognition of courses specific to RCBC; and the use of new 
credlt-grantlJig mechanisms such as credit for life/work experience in 
lieu of class work. 

Depslte these sources of conflict and Jn the light of the 
experience at other cang>uses, RCEC has had more success with Its 
academic hosts than other Innovative pr<?grams have had with other 
academic hosts* RCEC began in the wake of other college off-campus 
programs in Jelllco that some residents considered Inadequate because 
they thought they were administered entirely by the college without 
adequate regard for the learners* Clearly, one important factor of 
successful collaboration is the relation of the mission of the 
institution to the objectives and needs of the adult education 
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program* AH evidence suggests that the adniinlstratlai of 
Carsorir-NeMian finds the RCBC prpgram ccmlstent with the missicsi and 
philosoFi^ of the collegje* The college creates and preserves a 
financial incentive for faculty by compensating them on an overload 
basis for teachlJtig in RCBC* Ihe college has scene incentive to 
participate in the hope of recruiting students fron BCEC to campus for 
fuli-tliue sru<3y* In addition, the program is financially 
self -sufficient wnich removes a large disincentive to the college's 
participation* A few faculty have developed scholarly interests in 
the region as a result of the program and that Is a benefit to the 
college* 

fiCEG's collaboration with Carson-Newman Is all the more 
remarlcable because the administration of Carson-Newman undertook 
cooperation with RCEC shortly after an unsatisfactory experience in 
another 0ff-can4)us, adult education pr-ogram* Hat unsatisfactory 
experience as well as the success of RCEC so far illustrate the 
in?)ortance of a liaison of tl>e ccmnunity sponsor to the college* RCBC 
and Carson-Newman are grappling with a set of lii?x)rtant Issues of new 
forms of education for rural, adult learners vtoich are compatible with 
the mission and phllosoptv of each* But collaboration requires both 
to adjust their ordinary practice or preference to the needs of the 
other* 5bey share this problem and process with other such efforts 
and have been more successful than most* A liaison with the community 
sponsor is most Important in advocating on behalf of the students and 
representing them in the negotiated quality of ttese educatloTal 
programs* 

RCSC shares the logistical problems of other rural adult 
education programs* Ttere Is the problem of travel for faculty and 
the lack of resources, libraries, audio-^vlsuais, laboratories, for 
learners and faculty alike* In addition, the faculty have to make a 
special effort to adapt to a set of learners who are different in age, 
economic class, learning styles and needs, and life responsibilities 
than other students with whom they are more familiar* 

But in all these ways, RCE!C Is not oaLy like other tiiral adult 
education programs but like other sets of conmunity development 
efforts dating back to the War on Poverty* After conmunity leaders 
respond to community needs, they ultimately come upon the problems of 
changing institutions which have the resources required to continue 
community initiatives* RCBC like local ccramunity-initiated health 
clinics of the area and other conmmity service innovation;; have had 
to struggle and contend with recruiting, orienting and retaining a set 
of professionals to provide services* In some cases, this effort 
includes acquiring certiflcatlai for a set of prcifesslaials willing to 
help but who are able to contribute c»ily if permitted by an . 
InstltutlCMi or a set of Instltutlcns beyoad the control of local 
residents* !Ihese Institutions often have not moved to address the 
community protilems on their own or before the coomunity Initiative and 
sometimes see in these community initiatives criticism of their work 
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or threats to their financial base. Dltimately then, local change to 
address prohlems entails Instltutlaial change or new forms of 
cooperation. 

Biere Is some gpod in this difficult task of winning 
coUaboi^^tlon. Institutional cooperation Is a safeguard on quality of 
service. Ihls Is an Ijnportant criteria for some people who use the 
cooiflunity-lnltlated services even if those services are intended by 
those who start them to be different and better than Inaccessible 
services. Institutional cooperation is also Ijiperatlve for a 
reliable supply of professionals to serve a conmunlty program. 

RCBC has not only to win on-going professional support, iLke 
other cooraunlty service Innovations, but it has to deal with the 
political economy of its service, OJhe political econoiny of Appalachia 
provides little social capital Investmmt for services. Prt^ranis 
lUce the Pell tuition grants place tuition costs within the reach of 
low^incotoe people but not enough of them and in large enough dollar 
amounts to provide a solid, economic base for the coKJuct of oonmunity 
services. Poor regions, poor people and poor services are the stiiaili 
for connmity Initiatives such as RCBC but this triad of poverty also 
binds a political econOf^y to ^hLch community services must devise an 
alternative if they are to continue. 

Given the difficulty of finding professional support and 
providing a political ecaiofny for alternative conmunlty services, the 
RCBC is all the more remarkable for ccntlnolng three years arxi showing 
increased enrollments. Stud^t enrollment for the courses in FaH 
I9B6 reached their hlgt^st level of 71. The ordinary difficulty of 
maintaining a community service was made extraordinarily difficult by 
a change of academic host after the second year and more stringent 
eligibility criteria for Pell tuition grants. 

It is important to consider RCBC as a community organisation and 
to assess its rde in higher education. As Gittell led us to expect, 
RCBC has reached the hard to reach adult learner better than programs 
on the campuses of either the academic host or the numerous 
institutions who are not hosting RCBC. Because it has an 
organizational base, RCBC has had staying power to weather several 
transitions and to accumulate experience in the conduct of its 
program. Biere were transitions within RCBC itself. There were 
three curriculum developroent coordinators in three years. In 
addition, there was turnover in the funding agency, especially In the 
final year, which RCBC dealt with successfully. 

RCBC is also able to conduct other activities well because it Is 
a conmunity organisation with other purposes and a goal of ecoiomlc 
and leadership development. Of special Importance is the orientation 
that RCBC conducts uniquely well for students and faculty. In 
addition, the RCBC is uniquely suited to make dissemination efforts 
with other community groups. During the two year grant period, staff 
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and students of RCEC have participated In nLsnerous conferences and 
regional msetinss. The WEC staff has also produced a video tape with 
which to share infonnatlcm of RCEC with faculty, potential students 
and interested coamunlty groups. 

These characteristics arKl activities suggest that community 
organizations such as RCBG can provide guidance for academic 
institutions and loedlate between the needs of individual learners and 
the local coiinLinity as Mai^rana and PUand suggest. More 
in^portantly^ however^ RCEC represents in the successful conduct of Its 
program the entrepreneurshlp in collecting resources and addressing 
them to needs wiiLch Is one of the ccrarrrttencles It seeks to liupart. 
This aitrepreneurshlp is a necessary but not suff Icloit condition of 
ecomnic developient, especially the type Rosenfeld suggests is 
appropriate for the rural South. Ihe participation of students in the 
cooperative fom of management of RCEC is an lnJportant apprenticeship 
for leadership and developnent of alternative services and economic 
activity. It is the iDOSt Immediate and obvious approitlceshlp 
available to students in RCBC to develop leadership and development 
sldlls+ At present^ a new curriculum coordinator Is receiving 
tralnLngt She is a RCEC stud^t and continues the tradition of the 
Mountain Wooien^s Exchange of beginning services that employ local 
wxs/sn, ov5r sixty at present, and that, with time, come under the 
direction of local women. 

But the community development amhltlojjs of RCEC also pose a 
problem. Without those ambitions there would not be a RCEC. But oice 
RCBC openea Its doors to as many connunity reslaents as It could 
accoraiKKiate, It included people with diverse opinlais seme of which 
diverge from the Intentions of the founders of RCE1C+ Any oiTsanlsatlon 
faces the problem of continuity, growth and the Impact that growth has 
on the misslai of an organisatlai and m the consensus tdiat existed 
about the mission originally. Acconmodating divergent student 
aspirations is also part of the "negotiated rjuallty" which Hyland 
suggested is part of adult education prpgrams with a community-base. 

There are diverse hopes for RC2C among Its students. Some are 
looking foi^ broad self-4ii$>rovement skills and others seek specific 
skills. related to work competencies and qualifications. Some students 
suggest less enjjhasls on RCBC as a program for low-income women and 
more emphasis on It as a program at educational opportunity for women 
and men vibo are isolated flxm such opportunies ordinarily. This Is 
especially Important, this last group of students maintains, if the 
program is to grow to larger numbers and permit a wider selection of 
courses + 

Despite the diversity there Is caisensus on some of the strengths 
of the KIBC among Its learners and faculty. Students in general feel 
they are benefiting and that their needs are met in the RCBC 
curriculum. This positive studeit assessment Is echoed by the faculty 
responses vdiich indicate a high level of satisfaction with the 
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Increased competency they observe among thslr students In the conduct 
of the courses. It Is instructive that the most popular course of the 
curriculum^ business^ was popular because of the quality of Its 
Instructor and the linnedlate relevancy and applicability of Its 
content* Coaniunicatlons was also very popular because of tbe skills 
tbe students acquired* History^ political science and econoraics were 
less popular courses perhaps in part tsecause tbey were not as 
Imoediately applicable and iniparted fewer obvious skills to tbe 
stud^ts* ^&th and English were listed among the most popular and 
least popular depending in large part on vtother or not they provided 
studaits with skills they felt they could apply everyday* 

OJie relation of accessible ar^a affordable conipetency-based 
education to economic development Is yet to be seen* It Is a 
difficult association to make especially when the education Is a four 
year course of studies* There Is evidence of increased competencies 
among learners^ increased assertlveness and other forms of leadership. 
The oi^gani^atlon in which these changies have been most marked Is R(Mi 
Itself but their presence there ofi'ers evidence of the achievement of 
BCH/ and hope that in time the students of HCBC will find and create 
great economic opportunity and an improved set of coainunity services 
that go with It. 



CONCnJSION AND RBCOMMEMJATIONS 

The continued success of RCSE5C as an innovation to provide 
accessible and affordable relevant education to a group or rural 
adults in an area of little educational and economic opportunity 
depends on the continuation of several measures* Eirst^ RCEC should 
refine Its statement of the conf)etency-based cui^rlculum using the 
information It has already and periiaps information It can acquire from 
Its expanded number of students* If the present list of competencies 
Is or^ganized into fewer and more general competencies ^ It would be 
useful on several accounts* KLrst^ It would be clearer to colleges 
with whom FCBC works vrtiat learning outcooies RHJ aspires to* Second^ 
the shorter list would permit RCEC to use the competency list as part 
of Its evaluatloi of studoits and their progress* This evaluation Is 
not conducted at present and must be if conpetency Is to be central to 
the curriculum* Such evaluatloi would be of assistance to the 
students and provide more individual attention* Thirds a shorter and 
more precise competency list would assist RCEC greatly in the 
orientation of new faculty to BCBC* 

Orientation Is a second area that requires attention* Curriculum 
develofment Is at an important turning point* Orientation^ thorough 
and timeiy^ Is an Important part of giving faculty incentive and 
inforraatloi to make course adaptations* Without input fran RCEC and 
stress on the specific learning outcomes It hopes for and the context 
of economic and leadership development^ faculty will be tempted to use 
what is most familiar with a minimum of adaptation and change. RCEC 
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must continue to develop its ability to articulate Its learning 
asplratlois and to encourage faculty to make appropriate adjustinents 
to tb& needs of Its learners, including the conpetencles sought. 

UHs ability has to be compared with RCBC*s power to implenient 
what It hopes for. It Is dependent on institutions of higher 
education to grant credits and award degrees. It has found a 
satisfactory relationship despite a few trouble spots. Carson-ltewman 
(teserves praise for Its effort with RCBC and for the manner in which 
It interprets Its mission and philosophiy to incoporate its work with 
RCBC+ It has accepted tb& challenge, not once but twice, of serving 
adult, off*-caiBpus learners* With RCE!C, Carson-Newman has gone further 
than Its previous effort mi nm serves adults in a rural. Isolated 
area in collaboration with a group that has goals of economic and 
leadership deveiopcnent. 

While HC6C serves the college well as a liaison, it also makes 
dfemands ever the program and on behalf of learners that are not part 
of the ordinary practice of ca>-campus practice* Some specific items 
of ccntentlon include expanded credit-granting mechanisns and 
InooporatlJig new courses and new faculty into t ,^ curriculum. In 
regard the latter, there are few guides except tb& needs of 
learners to acquire appropriate competencies and the need of 
CSarson-Newan or az^y college to assure the quality of course 
instruction* In regard expanded credit-granting mechanisms, tb&re Is 
literature and experience on petitions for life or work experience and 
other alternative mechanisms for awarding credit. The essays vMch go 
into these petitions are often precisely th& reflection that college 
courses are intended to stimulate and often exemplify the intended 
outccroe of course work through a different means. The needs of adult 
learners in giaieral and the differaice in their place in life and 
learning styles suggest the wisdom of any college in a program like 
RCBC to consider amending poUdes fashlceied for a set of younger, 
fuii*-time learners* 

ptaculty and students n^tloned smoking in class as an Irritant 
BTvi staff and the appropriate caanlttees of RCEC should look into the 
policies and practices at present and the preferences of participants. 

JRinanclal access Is an iniportant part of the RCBC and policies 
and practices have been fashioned to administer the scholarship fund 
in light of increased tuition costs and the needs of students. 
Constant attention to the scholarship fund Is appropriate as well as 
continuing, on-goli^g efforts to expand tb*=? funds. 

In light of Its success. Its operation of three years and Its 
unique fit of goals. It may be appropriate to form a board of ^/Isltors 
to RCBC. Such a board might visit once or twice a year briefly to 
review matters of organization and currlculim and to assist the 
college and RCEC on any matters of actoilnlstration or Implementation. 
In order to do this, the board members should be distinguished 
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educators and others familiar with pTograras of adult education, 
competency-based curriculum education or rural econcmic development, 

Ohe ln?)crtance of RCBC*s goals and the quality of its work thus 
far nafce RCBC an important Innovation, Ihey distinguish all those who 
have contributed to RCBC for the calibre of their important work and 
for tteir willingness to take on a difficult task. Hopefully, this 
evaluation will encourage the people involved with presently to 
continue in their resolve and will offer some guidance to them for the 
future. 
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APPENDIX I 
ANSWERS TO OPEJI-ENDED SURVEY QUESTIONS 



Student Bespcnses 
Questloai; How have you benefited from your Invplvement with RCEC? 



o "I have gotten the chance to go to school vtoere I wouldn't iHve 
othervdset" 

o "Kty classes have helped m feel more confident about reaching iny 
career gpais/* 

o "I have a little better understanding about our government and the 
world we live in, a litldle better understanding about iny Job in 
general." 

o "3Jie chance to get a college degree*" 

o "It helped me to understand the Importance of a real education and 
getting It now while I am young, so I don't have to struggle to find a 
Job later t" 

o "It has helped ine feel better about myself and also allowed to be 
able to interact with other peoplet" 

o "Only that and a few of my friends^ got an early start on 
colleget" 

o "E^ed more credits towards my degree t" 
o "More effective writing" 

o "Yes I I have more confidence in myself ^ in meeting and talking to a 
group," 

o "I have learned a lot and really enjoyed the experience on learning 
and being around intellectuals," 

o "I've been able to take classes I needed off campus near my hornet" 

o "Getting an ectucatlont Jfeeting new people. Having a better feeling 
about myself" 

o "Yes! Because I have a family. It's been easier taking these courses 
than going full-tljue on a canpis," 



o "I got in college full-time^ It gave roe the chance I needed," 




o "I have been given an oppor*tunlty for a college education tiat I may 
not have otherwise had*" 

o "I have benefited from RCBC being able to take collie courses at 
nighty close to hone*" 

o "I have seen the need for Icnowledge and a group determined enough to 
do something about It* That helps*" 

o selfHxaifidence has returned* I am not afraid to stand up for 
ipyself and others*" 

o "I am now more open with people in general* I am more confident 
about n^yself*** 

o "I have learned more about business and It has made me feel better 
about about iqyself*" 



Question: What would you chan^ about the RCBC program to Improve It? 
o "Ito smokliTtg in class*'* 

o "Itothlxig except a better way of letting people know about our 
program*" 

o "Offer more classes that we need to get our degree* 
o "Char^ the field in classes*** 
o "More variety* ffeybe some courses in medicine*" 
o "ftotMng*" 

o "li*y to offer a wider variety of courses^ not Just business 
courses*" 

o "Wot really anything* It seems to run Just fine^ except for the 
smoking in class*" 

o "Get more students*" 

o "I dcn't think anything needs to be changed* I Just think we need a 
way to let everyone l<now tiat RCEC is here for them and build up our 
program more*" 

o "Go back to Roane State aiKi offer classes related to nursing or any 
in the medical field*" 

o "Have some computer classes and more business classes and typing*" 
o need a better variety of subjects to choose from* " 
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o "I woulci stop emphasising that the program Is oriented toward the 
poor. I would have more upbeat advertising for the program." 

o "I would 3ULtoe to have some vocational classes closer to hoaie, rather 
than having to drive so far alone. I t.unic we need training for Jobs 
now, then go on and get our college degree*" 

o "There are a few students Interested in education degrees. Because 
there are no education coiirses offered, tbey have had to go to cainpus 
full-time. If I could change anything. It would be to help every 
student involved with RCBC." 

o "I dcn't think I would change anything, but add a chlldcare center, 
so we would be sure our children are saTe while we were in class." 

o "Biat more students have a say in the courses to be taicyi+'' 

o "Lengthening the tlinespan the teacher iias to teach a certain 
subject." 

o "Better Instructions for the teachers." 

o "Classes are generally gefjTed to business pr'ogranis and I think there 
should be more variety of classes, because not everyone Is gping to be 
a business major." 

o "Tb work with the students more on a or^to-c"je basis, about their 
goals and how to best help them reach them in an easy nianner with a 
cne-on-cne conversation^" 

o "Explain in full detail to flrst-tine students aoout drop slips and 
GPA ai:id how It can effect yoiu? financial aid. " 

o "Wothlng there is no way to give a class to everyone's own whim." 



Baculty R esponse^ 

Question: How have you structured or mooifled your course/s to make 
th em rel e vant to the RCBC students? 

o "Use of different media * fllms> slides, etc." 

o "I adhered to the text more than I would have wanted to. The 
studQits are all different, but generally I found they needed more 
time with an?)lifylng or explaining what was in the text." 

o "I used the same content from the text as I use regularly^ b^t 
varied the discussion and examples to relate to the experiences of 
RCBC students. X had my own goals and purposes for them as well as 
being aware of what they wanted from the cc'irse+ I did not change the 
content as much as they would have liked." 
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o "I made no such efforts as th^ seemed unnecessary." 

o "More time on in-class projects > less time on out-of-class 
projects*" 

o '*Very little change/' 

o "Students needed to start with the basics . They learned quickly, 
however. Consequently, we got off to a slow start, but gained speed. 
Z tried to use business appllcaticns , when possible. X tried to mak*^ 
students realise the value of logical, clear thinking/' 

o "I spent several hours discussing with the staff and potential 
students the desigP and content of the class-seminar and incorporated 
their ideas and Mne into the final course plana*" 

o "5be givai subject was taught on the introductory level* At this 
level there was very little need to alter the course. I had given 
this ranch thought before and throughout the class and would teach the 
course much the same way given similar circumstances." 

o "Involving people with local appOLications of principle learned." 

o "Determine their areas of interest and use these areas within the 
course*" 

o "I worked with a small group of students both before and after the 
course to plan and Implement a survey of social services in the 
(^ifiinunity* It helped students to be more aware of the resources or 
the lack of them in the coimunlty. This research could help the 
community fill gaps in the social service s^ystem as well as a resource 
to refer people with need to the appropriate resources. All the 
students participated during the course." 

o "Added discusslOTi, especially on cotmmnity ecoiomlc development." 

o "I focused the subject matter of the course on the experience(s) of 
the students*" 

o "I first found the need of each student through a writing 
assignment, then geared my teaching 'individually' as much as 
possible. (Since this was a small class it was easier than if the 
class were large.)" 

o "In sate ways, I 've cbosai a text which I would not have chosen at 
this point on cainpus because it more directly relates the theory of my 
gjeneral field to appOLications* I've selected some teaching materials 
which I wouldn't use on canpis because they include examples which Uje 
rural mountain women audience Identify with more conpletely." 

o "I did notl" 
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Questloti: What have been the major factors limiting your ability to 
nalce such modifications? 



0 "Ihe course I taught has great relevance as It Is and It shoula not 
be 'watered down* or otherwise altered*" 

o "Availability of media equipnent and materials" 

o "Would have had to have advance or prior knowledge of what RCBC 
wanted and then to have had tb& tline to revise content 1^ working with 
leey students and individuals of Mountain Women's Exchange*" 

o "Time* I found that by tte tlma I had tb& students to begin to 
write^ tb& course was practically over/' 

0 "limited contact (one night per week)*" 

o "lamel It taices tine to prepare to be truly creative/' 

o "None," 

0 "Lack of laboratories*" 

o "Not much change was needed*" 

0 "Apprehenslai both by the students and^ to some degree^ a few 
(tliank heavens^ not many!) of those overseeing the program that tbese 
students could^ In fact^ succeed*" 

o "Preparation tluie - from point of knowing when I will be teaching 
the course to whoi I begin* lack of convenient opportunity to 
interact with participants and get a sense of who they are*" 

0 "Time - the quarter is too short* Students must move on to other 
courses* Ihe project was never completed in the manner envisloued* " 



o "None" 




APPENDIX H; ORGANIZAHONAL SIRUCIURE OP RCBC 



MOUNTAIN WOt^^S EXCHANGE BOARD Scholarship 

Conmittee 



RCBC BOARD 

(seven students, elected 

to staggered three year terms) 



Ad Hoc CoOTELttees 
(RCEC board 
members and students) 

- Policy 

- Orientation 
* Jfembershlp 



Project 
Coordinator 



Intern 
Coordinator 



Curriculum 
Ccamittee 
(Piaculty, 
admlnls tratloi , 
RCBC staff and 
students) 
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APPENDIX III: 



Classes Offerea through RCEC, Spring 1983 tc Fall 1986. 



Spring 1983 ^fu'nbep of Students 

Introduction to Analysis I (f&th 1110; 21 

Ehgllsh Composition I (1010) 22 

^Tbtal Ehrollroent 25 
Supmer 1983 

General Psychology (1010) 19 

Principles of Economics (2010) 19 

^Tbtal EhroUment 21 

gall 1983 

English Composition I (1010) 25 

Qlgllsh Oompositlcai II (1020) I5 

Survey of American History I (2110) 24 

Introductlcn to Analysis I (Math 1110) 12 

^Tbtal EhroUment 42 

Winter 1984 

Ehgllsh Composition II (1020) 20 

Ehgllsh Composition JH (1030) 14 

General Psychology II (1020) 20 

Introduction to Analysis n (r&th 1120) 15 

^Tbtal EhroUment 36 
Spring 1984 

Ehglish Composition m (1030) I8 

Basic Speech Cooinmlcatlon (2410) 12 

Introduction to Analysis (r&th II30) 12 

Ehvircnmental Science (1120) IS 

^Tbtal BiroUment 34 
Sumner 1984 

Onentatlcn 19 
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Fall 1984 

American literature I (2140) 
Survey of American History (2120) 
lyplng I (1010) 
EhfijUsh Composition I (1010) 

Total Ehrollment 



Number of Students 

16 
21 
22 
9 

33 



mnter 1985 

Anerican literatue II (2l6o) 
Introduction to Political Science 
Survey of the Earth Sciences 
Survey of American History I (2110) 

Total Ehrollment 



11 
21 
12 
10 

25 



Spring 1985 
lyping H (1020) 

Introduction to Sociology (2010) 
Survey of American History IH (2130) 

Total Ehrollment 



19 
27 
27 

36 



Summer 1985 
Orientation 



Pall 1985 

Introduction to Business (BAD 130) 18 

Shgllsh Composition I (EKG I3I) 5 

Letter and Report Writing (EWG 231) l4 

Intermediate Algebra (MAIH I3l) 10 
Conmunicatlons and Cotiinunity Development (CA 390) 16 

Total Enrollment 26 



Spring '86 

Principles of Kfeicroeconomics (ECON 231) 
Principles od Microeconanics (ECON 232) 
Survey of the Old Otestament (REL 130 ) 
Ehgllsh Composition H (132) 



20 
20 
14 
4 



Total Ehrollroent 



24 
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Pall 1986 

Pplnciples of Accointing (ACCT 231) 
Principles of Mam^seraent (MST 331) 
EhgUsh Ocmposmon I (EfIG 131) 
Survey of the New Itestaiaent (REL 131) 
Social Psychology (P5Y 331) 

Hotel Ehrollment 



Number of Studaits 

35 
41 
22 
44 
21 

75 
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